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These volumes 1 will be of constant use 
to students of folklore and to Bible students. 
With characteristic industry and zeal, Sir 
James G. Frazer has brought together from 
all quarters of the globe a great mass of 
folklore materials having more or less to do 
with the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment. Students of the Old Testament will 
appreciate the service rendered them by this 
work, but it will be even more useful to 
the student of folklore in general. The 
author's method is to take up in turn each 
of the samples of folklore found in the Old 
Testament and having briefly set forth its 
essential features, then to bring together 
alongside of it parallel customs or traditions 
from either the ancient or modem world. 
The great bulk of the materials of the three 
volumes is therefore naturally made up of 
the folklore brought in by way of illustra- 
tion. One can hardly avoid the impression 
that this outside material is the author's 
main interest. But even so, we should not 
blame him, but rather be grateful that 
this interest of his has yielded so much of 
service to Old Testament interpretation. 
A work like this enables us to see more 
clearly how thoroughly human a product 
the Old Testament is and to appreciate more 
intelligently the height of spiritual and 
ethical grandeur to which it ascends as 
we realize vividly the depths of ignorance 
and superstition from which it set out. 

A very interesting suggestion is made in 
Volume I, chapter 2, in connection with the 



discussion of the story of the fall of man 
to the effect that in the original form of the 
story the two trees in the garden were the 
tree of life and the tree of death. Given 
the opportunity to eat of the tree of life 
and live forever and warned not to eat of 
the tree of death, man, nevertheless, 
seduced by the serpent, eats of the forbidden 
tree and loses his chance of immortality. 
This brings the episode into line at once 
with many tales of a similar sort among 
other peoples and at the same time illus- 
trates the way in which the ethical genius 
of the Hebrews transformed their old tra- 
ditions into vehicles of moral instruction 
and inspiration. Another suggestion of 
similar sort is that the mark of Cain was 
in reality a sign that protected him against 
the revengeful notice of the ghost of his 
murdered brother. Here again parallel 
superstitions are cited from ancient Greece, 
British East Africa, the Omaha Indians, 
New Guinea, British Columbia, the Eskimos, 
and the Fiji Islanders. 

A less attractive hypothesis seeks to 
explain Jacob's supplanting of Esau as a 
case of ultimogeniture, i.e., a survival of 
an older practice in accordance with which 
the inheritance went not to the oldest son, 
but to the youngest. The author states 
this view with great hesitation in Volume 
I, but goes on notwithstanding to give us 
case after case of ultimogeniture among 
non-Hebraic peoples and to such good 
effect that in Volume II, where the dis- 



1 Folk-Lore in the Old Testament. Studies in Comparative Religion, Legend and Law. By J. G. 
Frazer. London: Macmillan, 1919. 3 vols. Pp. xxv+560, xxi+571, xviii+566. $15 .00. 
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cussion is continued, he finds himself 
convinced of the soundness of his argument. 
It is very doubtful whether he will be 
equally successful in convincing others. 
Another dubious proposal is that we should 
regard the Levirate marriage as a survival of 
an old custom in accordance with which a 
group of blood-brothers married a group 
of blood-sisters. 

The larger part of Volume I is given to a 
collection of flood traditions representative 
of all parts of the world. A corresponding 
position of quantitative pre-eminence in 
Volume II is given to the subject of Jacob's 
marriage, in connection with which a great 
amount of material upon the marriage of 
cousins is collected from many climes and 
times. In Volume III legal practices 
receive much attention. The curious pro- 
hibition against seething a kid in its mother's 
milk is elucidated by the citation of many 
parallel cases having to do with practices 
intended to safeguard the milk-producing 
qualities of the cow. In connection with 



the law providing for the boring of a 
slave's ear as a sign of his lifelong servitude, 
a great quantity of customs is presented 
ranging from the cutting off of ears to all 
kinds of devices adopted by fearful parents 
to deceive demons set upon the killing of 
children. Very little of this apparently 
has anything to do with the Hebrew 
practice of boring the ear of a slave. In 
the chapter on "The Ox That Gored," 
our author collects illustrations of the 
lex talionis, some of which would seem 
unbelievable were they not matters of 
record. For example, the Roman Catholic 
clergy of recent centuries frequently pro- 
nounced sentence of excommunication upon 
ants, leeches, and the like. 

The comparative point of view is 
invaluable in the study of religion. It is 
the most effective method of sweeping away 
superstition and prejudice. This work by Sir 
J. G. Frazer will perform invaluable service 
along those lines for any who will undertake 
to familiarize themselves with its contents. 
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Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. Vol. X, 
Picts-Sacraments. By James Hastings 
(editor). New York: Scribner, iqiq. 
Pp. XX+Q15. ij.oo. 

This great work draws toward its close. In 
this tenth volume it has reached the discussion 
of the sacraments and seems in every way cal- 
culated, thanks to the skill of that past master 
of editorship, Dr. Hastings, to complete itself 
in its proposed number of volumes without 
sacrificing its admirable perspective. As one 
examines each successive volume of the series, 
it seems as if it contained the most important, 
topics. Particularly is this true of the present 
volume. It would not be possible to over- 
estimate the importance of a volume^ which 
through the exigencies of the alphabet discusses 
such terms as "Pilgrimage," "Plato and Platon- 
ism," "Pluralism," "Polytheism," "Positiv- 
ism," "Possession," "Prayer," "Preaching," 
"Predestination," "Presbyterianism," "Priest 
and Priesthood," "Prophecy," "Propitiation," 



"Providence," "Psychology," "Purification,' 
"Puritanism," "Quran/' "Rationalism," 
"Reformation," "Regeneration," "Religion," 
not to mention "Rewards and Punishments," 
"Righteousness," "Roman Religion," the 
"Sabbath," and the "Sacraments." 

Any detailed discussion of these articles is 
obviously impossible. Particular attention, 
however, might be called to the article on 
"Predestination," because its author, Pro- 
fessor Martin, has done something more than 
produce a mere historical treatise. He has led 
the discussion up to a biological conception of 
environment and has recognized that the 
approach to the religious conception must be 
through the social and scientific. 

So too the article by Stanley A. Cook on 
"Religion" has the very decided excellency of a 
discussion of the methodology of a complex 
subject. The reader will find in it a summary of 
various current theories as to religion before 
the elements of religion are discussed. As, of 
course, one would expect, the author gives full 



